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"I've come to a jncjhtenincf conclusloiO 
iliat I'm file DECISIVE ^ItmUT 
in the classroom. It's my personal ap^roac/t? 
iimtr creates f/|e climate. Xfs mi) daili) mooV ^ 
f/iaf makes the weather, a teacher, X ' 
mssess a tremendous power nia% a 
child's life miserahU orjoijous. X cait) 
be a tool of torture or an instrunienf 
of inspiratiotO. I can humiliate or 
humor, Ijui-t or ijeal. Xn all situation^, 
it is mv response that decides w/^etl|er a- 
crisis will he escalated or de-'cscalated andD 
a child humanized-.or de-hmmmzedJ^ 





Why/'Beginning 

Ifeachers 



Too many new teachers 
flunk the sink-or-swim test 
without seeking help from 
the principaK 





One of my best student teachers 
gave up teaching last spring. I 
was shocked that such an intelligent 
and mature individual would quit after 
her first year. 

She had called ine at the university 
from time to time to ask for help and 
advice. Unfortunately, the problems 
she faced were not ones I could solve. 
She had begun working on the first day 
of school with no time to prepare for 
her class, a combination of fifth and 
sixth graders that included some of the 
worst behavior problems in the school. 
She had coped valiantly, working long 
hours and tr\ ing to deal v^ith her many 
problems. Of course, she knew the last 
person to turn to was her principal, be- 
cause that \' Ould be a sign of weakness 
or incompetence. The concept of **sink 
or swim" was firmly instilled in her. 

Finally, in December, unable to deal 
with the situation any longer, she called 
her principal, crying on the phone \n 
desperation. The principal arranged for 
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A mentor teacher to work with her. and 
removed an emotionally disturbed 
child who was creating havoc m her 
^^assroom. But the damage was done, 
fl^^iscouraged and disillusioned, she re- 
^^igred m June. 

This IS not an isolated mcident. Manv 
new teachers become discouraged and 
abandon iheirieac.^jng careers A 1984 
Wisc(»nsin study reveals that me most 
academically able are among the first to 
leave education, and that they are 
doing so in increasing numbers. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of those who 
take jobs as teachers leave the profes- 
sion within five years! 

Nationwide, approximately 15 per- 
cent of the new teachers leave after 
their firstyear of teaching, compared to 
the overall teacher turnover rate of six 
percent. This means that the first-year 
teacher is two-and-a-half times more 
likely to leaVe the profession than his or 
her more experienced counterpart. Of 
all first-y<»ar teachers who enter the 
profession. 40 to 50 percent will leave 
during the first seven years of their 
careers, and more than two-thirds of 
those will resign in the first four years of 
^^hing. 

^^The transition from student teacher 
to first-year teacher is a traumatic en- 
counter with what has been labeled 
"reality shock." Most beginning 
teachers enter their first classrooms 
with idealistic and unrealistic expecta- 
tions. Once they begin teaching, panic 
develops as they realize the extent of 
their responsibility and limitation of 
their skills. This results in an intense, 
stressful, trial-and-error period. 

Insecure and unsure about what to 
teach and how, they often have serious 
problems with discipline, motivating 
students, dealing with individual dif- 
ferences, and classroom organization. 
They must also find time to prepare 
their rooms, locate materials, organize 
curriculum, and plan activities for an 
unfamiliar group of students. Reluctant 
to complain, and unable to interact 
freely vnih experienced teachers, be- 
ginning teachers feel isolated. 
As a college supervisor, I listen to 

•ly talcs of woe from beginning 
||icrs. Joan's experience in her first - 
is typical. 
"It's very, very lonely. I felt all by 
myself. I had the worst kids and the 
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most kids — 32 inner-city tirst graders 
.\nd I was left completely alone Vo 
one ever walked into my room I never 
saw the principal. Finally, a second- 
grade teacher took pity on me and 
saved my life. We taught music together 
with both classes in one room. She led 
the singing and I played the piano. I 
learned how to control students by 
watching her. I wouldn't have made it 
without her. " 

Most studies affirm that beginning 
teachers usually need help with disci- 
pline and management, but several 
projects report that emotional support 
is equally important. Also, without 
basic information on procedures, 
guidelines, or expectations of the dis- 
trict, and without appropriate materials 
for the classroom, any teacher can fail. 

What can the principal do? There are 
no magic answers, but principals can 
make a difference. Susan's experience 
illustrates the influence principals can 
have on che performance of a beginning 
teacher. 

Susan was hired in the middle of the 
year and assigned to a special first- 
grade class which included all of that 
grade level's discipline problems. The 
principal's idea of supervision was to 
frequently pop into class unannounced, 
sit silently in the back for 20 minutes, 
and walk out with a long face. Susan 
would then be called into the office and 
lectured on the high noise level and the 
unrulincss of her students. He offered 
no support and his remarks were nega- 
tive. His only suggestion was that she 
observe Mrs. Jones, to see how a good 
teacher operates," but he didn't 
provide any release time to do this. 

Susan reft that school at the end of 
the year and took another position. 
This time the principal made a point of 
expressing praise and encouragement. 

**He praised us all over the place and 
I just blossomed. He was always smiling 
and giving us lots of new ideas for things 
we could do with the children." 

By the middle of the year Susan's 
performance was so good she was asked 
to present a demonstration lesson on 
new curriculum material for the PTA. 

As a principal, you can develop a 
simple and practical induction program 
to ease the transition of new teachers 
into their new surroundings. A ^ood 
example is the induction program used 
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by Richard Sparks, principal of nation- 
ally recognized Fort Washington 
School in CIovis. Cahfornij Last year 
he set up an a!l-day orientation vvork- 
shop and luncheon for his eight new 
teachers Two mentor teachers intro- 
duced the newcomers to all aspects of 
the school, from where to get paper to 
how to get along with the facalty This 
was an excellent opportunity for begin- 
ning teachers to learn all the 'nuts and 
bolts" details and to have all their ques- 
tions answered. 

A buddy system." pamng each new- 
teacher with a Veteran teacher, was also 
set up. The principal assisted in this 
effort by dispersing the new teachers 
among the grades so chat most novices 
were paired with veterans in the same 
grade. 

A key element of Sparks' induction 
program is providing an understanding 
of the mission and philosophy of the 
school — why things are done as they 
are. 

"The first thing a new teacher wants 
to know is what are the rules of our 
relationship. I give a clear understand- 
ing of the school goals and expecta- 
tions," he says. •* A new teacher is like a 
new kid in the class. Both need lots of 
attention. Our first-year teachers are 
not only breaking into a brand-new 
profession but into a new social order in 
the school. Anything the principal can 
do to he p this person's position should 
be dor.: immediately." 

^iincipals can significantly ease the 
transition for new teachers by person- 
ally making them feel welco^ne, per- 
haps by having a welcoming luncheon 
at the beginning of the year. One prin- 
cipal makes it a habit to informally drop 
into a new teacher's classroom to ask if 
there is anything he or she needs. This is 
an opportunity to establish a friendly 
relationship and possibly uncover any 
problems the teacher is having. 

Principal Susan Van Doren of Wel- 
don School in Qovis, California, holds 
a series of informal breakfast and lunch 
meetings with new teachers during the 
first two months of school. This is an 
opportunity for her to provide informa- 
tion and to answer questio»is. 

"Meetings depend a lot on the per- 
sonalities 01 the teachers and the spc- 
cial needs of the group. Some come 
along a lot faster than others, so I 



dcn't have a set panem/' she says. 
To nelp them along, Van Doren asks 
questions .e. ''f^ave you thought 
about ...?*' or'* What are ycj going to 
do about ...?'' 

Here are some guidelines for de- 
veloping an effective indi ction pro- 
gram for new teachers: 

1. Be clear about your expectations 
and your philosophy. W^^at is consid- 
ered effective teaching in one school 
may not be true for another. For exam- 
ple, in one school strict discipline may 
be valued, while in another a more re- 
laxed, creative approach is important. 

2. Provide an orientation for both 
the distnct and the school. Although 
new teachers have been through an ex- 
tensive preparation program, an infor- 
mal seminar with opportunities to ask 
questions and share feelings can help 
cope with reality shock" and speed up 
the acclimation process. 

3. Provide emotional support and 
foster self-esteem. Novice teachers 
need help in fighting self-doubt and 
fear of incompetence. Be encouraging 
and give positive reinforcement, but 
also make specific suggestions for im- 
provement so that the person is aware 
|that you are personally interested. 

4. Provide a supportive workplace. 
Make available sufficient textbooks, 
materials, supplies, and resources. 
Place the teacher at a grade level that is 
familiar and comfortable. Avoid plac- 
ing discipline problems or students with 
excessive individual needs in a new 
teacher's class. 

5. Time is the most valuable re- 
source you can provide — for prepara- 
tion, for interaction with experienced 
teachers, for conferencing with a men- 
tor teacher, for observing others, or for 
learning new strategies. Substitute time 
is expensive but in the long run may 
contribute to a more successful teacher. 
Don't make excessive demands on the 
new teacher s time in the form of out- 
side responsibilities or special jobs. 

6. Provide a *'buddy" or mentor 
teacher, a successful teacher at a similar 
grade level and preferably one whose 
classroom is close to the novice 
teacher s. Mentors should be able to 
supply emotional support as well as as- 

istance A^ith management, instruc- 
tional strategies, and resources. Men- 
tors need to be collaborative problem 



solvers rather than authuntanan con- 
sultants. It IS also essential that this 
support be informal and nonevaluative. 

Coaching is one of the most effective 
means of providing individualized 
training for new teachers In this pro- 
cess the mentor demonstrates new 
strategies, observes the novice, and 
provides feedback. 

It is important for a pnncipal not to 
expect too mucn from an induction 
program. But you can reasonably ex- 
pect ihe following results: 

« 'T'^aching performance will most 
likely improve, but your new teachers 
will not become instant successes. 

• Some teachers will fail. They are 
most likely to be individuals without 
the abilities and personal attributes re- 
quired to become acceptable teachers. 

• Providing emotional support and 
positive reinforcement will help new 
teachers feel more comfortable, but 
may not improve instruction. That will 
require more specific assistance. 

• Induction programs will no( re- 
lieve problems of misplacement, over- 
loads, overcrowded classrooms, and 
lack of textbooks and supplies. 

With a national teacher shortage 
near at hand, retention of new teachers 
is an urgent priority. The National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics esr.iiaus 



that the demand for new teachers be- 
tween 1986 and 1990 should reach 
197.000 per year. In the 1990s and be- 
yond, the situation will worsen due to 
high retirement rates and increasingly 
rigorous credentialing standards. These 
and other projections point to a de- 
mand for teachers that will exceed the 
supply. That is why induction cannot be 
left to chance. Supporting the profes- 
sional development of an inexperi- 
enced teacher is both challenging and 
rewarding. If you succeed, you may find 
yourself with an outstanding educator 
for many years to come. □ 
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NEW TEACHER ASSISTANCE 

The Excellence in Education Act requires establishment oi 
pro+essional development programs specifically tor beginning 
teachers who have no prior teaching experience. By o-f-fering 
collegial support and practical assistance, these programs 
should hel D beginnirg teachers polish their skills, improve 
their chances -for success and encourage them to stay in the 
pro+ession . 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FLAN 

According to law, school districts must provide a 
"professional development plan" -for each -faculty member who 
has no teaching experience. A district may wish to delegate 
to its pro-f essional development committee responsibility +or 
ensuring that each beginning teacher has a plan. 

The plan must address at least the teacher's first two years 
in the classroom. The goals identi-fied in the plan should 
relate, in part '•.a the evaluation criteria suggested in 
Guidel iiTes For Performance Based Teacher Evaluation in 
Missouri, or the district's own evaluation criteria. The 
plan may also re-flect the -findings o-f other educational 
research on e-f-fective teaching. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the purpose o-f the pro-f es'sional development 
plan IS to assist, not to evaluate, the beginning teacher. 
The plan must respond to individual needs and mav take into 
account resul ts o-f the -fourth-year col 1 ege assessment i-f 
provided . 

THE MENTOR TEACHER 

The Ex'cellence in Education Act suggests and the recently 
amended rule for teacher certification (5 CSR 80-800.010) 
requires that beginning teacher support systems include a 
mentor program. A mentor teacher has been described as a 
"coach, trainer, positive role model , developer of talent, 
and opener of doors," This emphasizes that the role of 
mentor teacher is "helper", not "evaluator". 

The beginning teacher's mentor should initiate preparation 
of the professional dev^l Gpment plan. Ideal 1/, this process 
should begin as soon as the new teacher is hired by the 
district. Subsequent planning between the mentor and 
beginning ter»cher should occur prior to or during the first 
month of the school year. 

As soon as appropriate, or at least by the beginning of the 
second semester, the beginning teacher should elaborate upon 
the original professional development plan, tailoring the 
goals to hiz or her needs. ThP beginning teacher should 



continue to adjust the plan as he or she gains ej.perience 
during the first two years on the job. Copies of the 
initial plan and all subsequent revisions should be filed in 
the new teacher's building and in the Human Resources o-ffice 
where it will be readily available -for review and updating. 
Convenient access to the plan important since progress 
o-ften depends on -frequent review and mid course adjustments. 

OVERVIEW OF MISSOURI TEACHER CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

I. A TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE I (PC I) SHALL BE 
ISSUED TO: 

♦Graduates o-f Mi ssour i approved teacher educat ion 
programs , or 

♦Graduates o-f out-o-f -state approved teacher eduzation 
programs who meet the minimum certification require- 
ments . 

II A THREE-YEAR PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE II (PC II) 
SHALL BE ISSUED TO TEACHERS WHO: 

*Veri-fy two years o-f accepted teaching e\'perience, 

♦Develop and implement a pro-f ess lonal growth plan to 
include an entry-year mentor program and beginning 
teacher ass i stance program , and 

♦Participate in performance based teacher eval- 
uations . 

IT A PIVE-YEAR PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE III (PC III) 
SHALL BE ISSUED TO TEACHERS WHO: 

♦Verify a total o-f -five years of accepted teaching 
e^cper ience , 

♦Continue professional growth pi an , 

♦Earn six hours o-f college credit, 

♦Complete 30 clock hours o-f inservice education, 
and 

♦Participate in per-formance based teacher 
eval uat ions . 

(The PC III may be renewed an unlimited number 
o-f t i mes by repeat ing the requi rements dur ing 
the previous -five years.) 



IV. A CONTINUOUS PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE (CPC) SHALL 



BE ISSUED rO TEACHERS WHO; 



-^Veri-fy a total o-f ten years of acceoted teaching 
ex Den en ce , 

*Earn a master's degree, 

*Contirae professional growth plan, and 

-^Part icipate in performance based teacher 
eval Liat ions . 

The school shall submit, on an application form provided bv 
the Department o-f Elementary and Secondary Education, 
veri -f ic iat ion that the teacher has completed the 
requirements -for advancement to the ne^jt level o-f 
cert i-f icat ion . 

Approved by State Board of Education, 2-18-88. E-f-fective 
9-1-88. 

A MENTORING PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 

Mentoring is not a new :oncept . It has been around since 
ancient times. The term "mentor" comes from Greek 
mythology. Odysseus le-ft his son, Telemachus in the care of 
a man names 'Mentor". In Odysseus' 3 absence. Mentor gave 
advice and guirJcsfire to Telemachus (Merriai-n, 1933). 

When applied to the pro-f essions , a mentor is a trusted and 
experienced pro-f essional who takes a personal and direct 
interest in the development and education o-f a younger less 
experienced professional (Kra^, 19G6) . A mentor has -faith 
in and communicates -freely and easily with the new teacher. 
This communicat ion consists o-f sharing pro-f essional 
behaviors and as o-f-fering a -friendly non- judgmental 
relationship. A mentor is a career pro-f essional , possessing 
these ideals and expertise o-f the pro-fession. A mentor is 
the best role model -for the new teacher. 

A new teacher, novice or mentee is new and relatively 
inexperienced to the pro-fession. The new teacher brings a 
curiosity and the desire to develop in the pro-fession. A 
new teacher is willing to ask questions, listen to the 
experience o-f the mentor or other role models, share ideas 
and work to develop his career in the pro-fession. 

The mentor-new teacher rel at ionsh ip is an adul t rel at ion ship 
(Dal o2 1986). It is built on trust, -friendship and the 
desire to share expertise and knowladge. The mentor is seen 
as a -facilitator o-f knowledge and skills through mutual 
agreement and planning in the goals o-f the new teacher -for 



increased pro-f essional ism. 



The mentor is a guide, a sponsor, a teacher, a friend, a 
helper (Sheehy, 1967, Rothberg and Joossens 1987). The 
-functions o-f the mentor will vary with the needs o-f the, new 
teacher. The new teacher brings to the r^el at lonsh ip various 
levels o-f expertise gained -from 1 i-fe experience anu 
Dreparatory training. The task o-f the mentor, there-fore, is 
to integrate the knowledge and skill base o-f the new teacher 
into the particular organisation and the demands o-f the 
pro-f essioncJ assignment . 

Mentoring is neither new in theory and practice nor is it 
new to education. Cali-fornia, North Carolina, Wisconsin and 
Illinois have all utilized mentoring programs (Wagner, Lind, 
Hark ins, and Ellis and Dieter, Radebaugh and Ellis ed . , 
1987) . Success o-f a mentoring program is dependent upon the 
structure o-f the program and the relationships developed 
between the mentor and new teacher. 

Ideally the mentor-new teacher relationship is a sel-f-salect 
relationship that develops over time (Kram, 1986). In 
practice this 1= not always possible. One should note that 
even when a mentor is assigned, a new teacher may -fino 
another mentor in the working environment. However, an 
e-ffort is made to match mentors and new teachers according 
to pro-f essional assignment. Mentor-new teacher 
relationships develop over a number o-f years, and can last a 
long time. This program is -for one year only in structure. 
It is anticipated, however, that the relationships will 
continue to grow until a point is reached when the 
mentor-new teacher relationship terminates. Thi'S does not 
mean the -friendship terminates. The new teacher reaches a 
level o-f expertise and development such that he no longer 
needs a guide, sponsor, or teacher. 

MENTORING IN FERGUSON-FLORISSANT 

GOALS 

1. To provide new teachers a pro-f essional relationship with 
a mentor -for pro-f essional growth and development. 

2. To retain new teachers in the pro-fession by providing 
opportunit ies with a mentor to devel op necessary 
knowledge and skills in teaching. 

3. To provide mentors opportunities -for personal growth 
through collaboration with new teachers and other mentor 
teachers • 

4. To o-f-fer mentors opportunities -for pro-f essional growth 
by providing training and expansion o-f professional 

sk i 1 1 s . 



5. 




THE MENTOR 



The mentor teacher is a very special person, a model o-f 
professionalism. A mentor has many characteristics (Bova 
and Phillips, 1984); the mentor is recognised by his 
colleagues and supervisors as possessing skills and 
knowledge in the prott'SSion c^l ong with 'he ability and 
desire to transmit the knowledge and st 1 1 s to another. The 
mentor influences the new teacher in h . development by 
acting as a guide, a coach, a con-fiOoint and a wel comer to 
the pro-fession o-f teaching. 



The sel ect ion o-f mentor teachers , there-fore , shoul d -f ol 1 ow a 
care-ful process. The literature recommends that mentors be 
matched to new teachers by building (physical location) and 
teaching assignment. The mentor and new teachers should be 
located in the same building which allows -for both -formal 
and in -formal commun icat ion . A mentor shoul d be teach ing the 
grade level (in elementary school) or the subject area (in 
the secondary school) o-f the new teacher. Thr Ferguson- 
Florissant School District has many career teachers -from 
'Whom to choose -for mentor teachers. Every e-f-fort should 
be made to match mentors and new teachers in teaching 
location and teaching assignment. 




MENTQR SELECTION CRITERIA 



The mentor should be: 



-a caring and loving person, interested in guiding a new 
teacher . 

-a model teacher , possessing e;cpert ise in knowl edge and 
skills o-f teaching with a minimum o-f -five years 
teachiing experience . 

-knowledgeable regarding school district and building 
goal s , procedures and rul es . 

-committed to the concept o-f li-felong learning and 
personal pro-f essional devel opment . 

-able to communicate and able to respond to a new 
teacher ' s needs . 



TRAINING 
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The district will provide training -for both mentors and 
new teachers in the month o-f August. Mentors will be 
trained -for three days, August 22, 23, and 24. Mentors 
will orient new teachers to building practices and 
procedures, introduce them to sta-f-f , assist with setting 
up classrooms, and aid in preparation for the beginning 
o-f school . 

J 5 
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Mentors will meet -for training sessions throughout the 
year. The sessions will be collaboratively planned bv 
the mentor grouD and Human Resources Sta-f ^ . These 
sessions could be attended by both mentor and new 
teacher . 

Suggested training sessions: 



1 . 


Adul t devel opment 




Stress management 


3. 


CI assroom management 


4. 


Col 1 aborat i ve instruct ion 


5. 


The observatin cycl e 


6 . 


Spec 1 -f ic teach ing t echn iques or model s such as 




The Made! ine Hunter Model 


7. 


Discipl ine 


8. 


Listening sk i 1 1 s 


9. 


Goal sett ing 


10. 


PI ann ing 



TASKS 

1 . Both mentor and new teacher wil 1 maintain a diary o-f 
activities, nottz , schedules, goals and objectives. 
These diaries are to aid in the -facilitation o-f the 
mentoring program. The diaries are personal property 
and are not to be used -for evaluative purposes. A 
minimum o-f twenty— four contact hours is anticipated. 

2. The mentor will be many things to a new teacher. 
Paramount is a -feeling o-f trust and sharing. The mentor 
is a non-supervisory position. The mentor is to aid a 
new teacher in pro-f essional development and to aid with 
the adjustments necessary to a new job and organ i::at ion . 
Mentors and new teachers should have time to build a 

rel at ionsh ip i n a soc iai , non -school environment . 
Act i V it i es (wh ich coul d inci ude f ami 1 les and /or spouses) 
ijch as picnics, dinners, attendance at sporting events, 
and meeting a-fter work at a pub or in a private home 
will assist in building an interpersonal relationship. 

3. Orientation week and the beginning o-f school is a 
particularly stress-ful time -for a new teacher. During 
this time, the mentor will aid the new teacher with his 
adjustment to the new organ ^2at i on . Provi d ing in -for- 
mat ion , g i ving assistance , we 1 coming h im/her to the 
building are some activities that will take place. 
Other suggestions are as -follows: 

a. orienting the nr-w teacher to the building, 

b. reviewing curriculum and texts with the protege, 

c. setting up and organising the classroom, 

d. reviewing record keeping procedures, 

e. introducing the ne*'' teacher to the sta-f-f in the 
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bui 1 ding , 

-f . and/or providing o-f in-formation about the community 

4. Observation is a -fundamental vehicle -for learning skill: 
and knowl edge . Mentors and new teachers will observe 
one another a minimum of three times per semester. The 
-f irst observat ion period shoul d not occur unt 1 1 mid to 
late October. Observations should be scheduled by the 
mentor teacher. The observations should follow the 
observation cycle that is used by supervisorv staff in 
order to acquaint the new teachers with the procedure. 
This cycle consists of a pre-observat ion conference, 
observation conference , observat ion , and a post- 
observation conference. Each observation should focus 
on one or a 1 imited number of items agreed upon by the 
participants. At the completion of the cycle the new 
teacher and mentor will address specific professional 
strengths and weaknesses. Observation notes and re- 
commendat ions shoul d be 1 ogged in d lar les . Mentors 

may arrange for new teacher to observe other master 
teachers for specific techniques and skills. 

5. Coaching (Showers 1986) activities will result from the 
observations. New teachers and mentors (through 
observations of classes) will be able to coach in 
certain techniques and skills. Skills and techniques 
are not developed spontaneously but require practice 
and experimentation . 

6. A Five Year Professional Plan will be developed by the 
new teacher by May of year one . Th is pi an will incl ude 
goals and objectives for professional growth. The new 
teacher should address in his plans the Three Year and 
Five Year Professional Certificate of the State of 
Missouri. Information regarding state certifications 
can be obtained through the Personnel and HRD offices. 
This plan should include: 

GOALS 

Career goals for five years. 

Educational goals, such as university attei"id3.nce . 
Staff development goals in the district. 
Personal devel opment goal s. 

OBJECTIVES 

Specific objectives in reaching the goals i.e. 

-Un i versity courses 
—Travel 

-Specific training in techniques or skills 

through the HRD office 
-Personal and professional read ing 
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-Curricul um devel opment 
THE NEW TEACHER 

The person who is new to the pro-fession is referred to as 
"new teacher", "protege", "mentee" or "novice" in the 
literature. For consistency, new teacher is used in this 
plan. A new teacher enters the pro-fession after completing 
a bachelor's degree or, in some cases, a master's degree - 
The new teacher has not taught previously or is new to the 
school district. The new teacher is matched with a mentor 
teacher in his building. 

TRAINING 

1. Participate in new teacher training August 23, 2^, and 
25. Meet with assigned mentor on August 26 for 
orientation activities . 

2. Participate in all training set up by mentor or Director 
of Human Resources . 

TASKS 

1. Maintain a 1 og of al 1 activities, goals set, 
observations and notes. 

2. Meet with mentor on a regular basis in both formal and 
informal settings. A minimum of twenty-four contact 
hours is anticipated. 

3. Observations of the new teacher by the mentor and vice 
versa will be conducted throughout the year. The 
protege will be observed a minimum of six times (three 
times each semester) and wil 1 observe the mentor or 
master teacher a minimum of three t imes each semester . 
Each observat ion will incl ude a pre-observat ion con- 
ference, the observation and a post-observation con- 
ference. In a collaborative manner the mentor and 
new teacher will assess what was observed. 

4. Prepare a Five Year Professional Growth Plan indicating 
goals and activities. A strategy should be included in 
the plan, indicating the new teacher's plans for 
Missouri PC 3 Certification or Five Year Professional 
Cert 1 f icate . 

ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM 

The Mentor Teacher Program will be administered by the 
Director of Human Resource Development. His duties shall 
incl ude: 

-scheduling staff development activities for mentors and 



new teachers; 

-assisting with planning social activites, visits to 

other schools or school districts; 
-assisting with identification o-f training needs of 

mentors and new teachers; 
-maintaining the budget -for the Mentor Teacher Program: 
-providing in-formation about the Mentor Teacher Program 

to interested persons; 
-evaluating and revising o-f the Mentor Teacher Program; 
-reporting all activities to his immediate supervisor. 

EVALUATION 

Eval uation must be a priority -for a new program. The -f irst 
year is a period o-f constant assessment and change. A 
mentoring program can only succeed i-f the mentor's perceive 
themsel ves as being hel D-f ul experts with someth ing to o-f ter , 
con-f ident in their training, with their relat ionsh ip with 
the new teachers , and with the program . Likewise , the new 
teacher must -feel that he is receiving valuable assistance 
with his pro-f essional growth. For these reasons both 
-formative and sumn^ative evaluations are recommended. Eval- 
uations mav be written narratives, surveys, seminar minutes, 
questionnaires or observation notes. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION 

1. Every major pro-f essional training session should be 
evaluated. All components o-f training should be re- 
viewed including: planning, goals and objectives, 
activities, utilization o-f training leadership, time 
utilization and outcomes. 

2. As needs are articulated by mentors and new teachers, 
various means o-f meeting thess needs should be evaluated 
-for cost e-f -f ect i veness and t imel iness in meet ing the 
needs . Some needs can be met in in -formal sett ings by 
the mentor by provid ing in -for mat ion , moral support , or 
material assistance and others require more -formal 
mechanisms such as observations, attendance at con- 
ferences , workshops , meet ings , or visi tat ions . 

3. Each mentor and new teacher will be able to provide 
informal -feedback with each oCtivity. 

4. Each mentor and new teacher shall provide the director 
with a written eval uat ion o-f The Teacher Mentor Program 
in May o-f 1989. 

5. The director will prepare a -final report o-f the -first 
year o-f The Mentor Teacher Program with recommendation 
-for revision and change . Th is report will be shared 
with the Superintendent. 



SUMMARY 



The Teacher Mentor Program tor the Ferguson-Florissant 
School District will begin in May of 1988. The purpose of 
this program is to provide new teachers opportunities 
through a mentor/new teacher relationship with training 
and assistance to aid the new teacher with the adjustment 
into a successful teaching career. It also provides 
mentor teachers with the opportunity for sharpening skills 
that are al ready present and to expand upon teach i ng sk ills 
and know! edge . 

This program consists of training, teacher observation, 
coaching and the sharing of ideas and expertise. 

THE MENTQR^S FUNCTION 

More and more we are recognizing the wonderful things that 
are possible when professional assists professional in 
growth and development activities. We refer to this helping 
role as a mentor. Increasingly, we are seeing that a mentor 
can easil/ enter into a non-threat ing relationship with a 
peer and guide, advise, and assist with little or no threat. 
The mentor relationship is a very special one and should 
call upon those who have the ability to work with other 
adults in a very special way. 

The points given below help to deliniate some of the skills 
and abilities needed by a mentor. 

The Developmental Mentor ; 

Has confidence in his/her own personal and professional 
sk i 1 1 

* Knows what is involved in his/her own professional 
devel opment 

* Has an acknowledged and personal reputation as one of 
the more ef f ect i ve educators in the d i str ict 

* Has a wealth of experience a'jout schools, teaching, and 
devel opmental growth 

* Has no direct, immediate line or supervisory relation- 
ship with the individual with whom he/she is working 

* Has worked out the schedule so that he/she is able to 
spend sufficient time with the ind i vidual (s) with whom 
he/she is working 

* Has wel 1 -devel oped skills in goal setting and 
mon i tor ing 



♦ Has the ability to provide direct, speci-fic, and honest 
-feedback 

♦ Understands what honest -feedback looks 1 ike 

♦ Knows how to tel 1 someone that he/she may wel 1 be 
headed in the wrong direction 

♦ Knows how to be both directive and non-d irec 1 1 ve ; 
knows when each approach is workable and valid 

Can ident i-f y and use resources that appl v to the 
individuals goals and developmental plans 

♦ Is an outstanding rol e model in behavior , 
appearance , and sk i 1 1 

♦ Has mastered listening and speaking skills 

MENTORING 

The Mentor-New Teacher relationship encompases two critical 
dimensions : 

MENTOR QUALITIES: 

- Comm i tment to invest time and e-f-fort necessary 
to help the young pro-f essional enter teaching 

- Abi 1 itv to put theory into practice 

- Cod ing with day to day issues while maintaining 
a broad view o-f the total picture 

- Seeing an issue -from di-f-ferent points o-f view 

- Perceiving and art icul at ing the beginner's needs 

- Fac i 1 itat ing a productive beginning o-f the school 
year -for the new teacher 

- Coaching a new teacher through care-ful observcition 

BEHAVIORS THAT MENTORS PERFORM: 

1 . TEACHING 

-Speci-fic skills and knowledge necessary -for 
success-f ul job per-f ormance 

-Formal /in-formal 
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-Direct/SLibt 1 e 

2. GUIDING 

-Orient novi'je to the organization's unwritten rules 

3. ADVISING 

-Occurs in response to a request 

-Impart ing wi sdom based on a high degree o-f 
competence and ex ten si ve exper lence 

4. COUNSELING 

-Provide emotional support in stress-ful times 
-CI an -fy novice' s career goal s 

-Develop plans o-f action to achieve career goals 

5. SPONSORING 

-Use o-f in-fluence or "clout*' to provide growth 
opportun ities -for the novice 

6. ROLE MODELING 

-The mentor's traits and behaviors become a blueprint 
that the novice unconsciously uses to pattern hj.5 
or her own manner 

7. VALIDATING 

-Evaluating, possibly modi-fying, and -finally 
endorsing the new teacher's goals and aspirations 

-Important -for a success-ful maintenance o-f the 
mentor-new teacher relationship 

8. MOTIVATING 

-Providing the ecouragement and impetus -for the 
new teach©:" to act toward achievement o-f goals 

9. PROTECTING 

-Serve as a bu-f-fer -for the new teacher's risk taking 

—Provide a sa-fe environment where the new teacher 
can make mistakes without 1 osing sel -f-con-f idence 

10. COMMUNICATING 
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--Establ ish open 1 ines o-f communication through which 
concerns can be di<5CU55ed clearly and ef-fectivelv 

-Expertise means little if it cannot be communicated 

11 . COACHING 

-Teaching "the ropes" 

•-Providing relevant positive and negative teedbaci- to 
improve the new teacher's performance and potential 

12. CHALLENGING UIQRK 

-Delegating assignments that stretch the new teacher's 
knowledge and skills in order to stimulate growth 
and preparat ion to move ahead 

13. ACCEPTANCE AND CDNFIRMATION 

-Providing ongoing support, respect and admiration, 
which strengthens sel f -con-f idence and self-image 

14. FRIENDSHIP 

-Mutual caring and intimacy that extends beyond the 
requirements o-f daily work tasks 

-Sharing o-f experience outside the immediate work 
setting 

BENEFICIAL ASPECTS DF HAVING A MENTOR: 

* Encouragement 

* Support 

* Pos i 1 1 ve rei n-f orcement 

* Patience and understanding 

* "A shoulder to cry on" 

* Having <a buddy 

* Developing a close relationship with a sta-f-f member 

* Someone to turn to -for help 

* Having someone to go to with questions big and smal 1 

* Help with many -facets o-f teaching 
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* Practical assistance 

* Information on svstemwide pol icies 

* Assistance in familiarization with curriculum 

* Suggestions for "instructional presentations" 

* Help with "time organisation" 

* Help with "classroom management" 

* Friendly and constructive critic 

TABLE 1: MENTORING FUNCTIONS 
CAREER FUNCTIONS 

Sponsorsh ip 

Opening doors, having connections that will support the 
new teacher's career advancement. 

Coach inq 

Teaching "the ropes", giving relevant 
feedback to improve the new teacher's 
potential . 

Protect ion 

Providing support in different situations, taking respon- 
sibil ity for mistakes that were outside the new teacher's 
control. Acting as a buffer when necessary. 

Exposure 

Creating opportunities for the new teacher to demonstrate 

competence where it counts, taking the junior to 

important meetings that will enhance his or her visibility. 

Challenging work 

Delegating assignments that stretch the new teacher's 
knowledge and skills in order to stimulate growth and 
preparation to move ahead. 

TABLE 2: MENTORING FUNCTIONS 
PSYCHOSOCIAL FUNCTIONS 



positive and negative 
performance and 



Demonstrating valued behavior, attitudes and/or skills that 
aide the junior in achieving competence, confidence, and a 
clear pro-f esssional identity. 



Counsel ing 

Providing a help-Ful and con-f ident lal torum -for e^jploring 
personal and professional dilemmas, excellent listening, 
trust, and rapport that enable both individuals to address 
central developmental concerns. 



Acceptance and Con-f irmat ion 



Providing ongoing support, respect, and admiration, which 
strengthens sel -f -con-f idence and self-image. Regularly 
both are highly valued people and contributors to the 
organic at ion . 



Friendship 



Mutual caring and intimacy that ejitends beyond the requir 2- 
ments of daily work tasks. Sharing of e^iperience outside 
the immediate work setting. 



APPENDIX 
WHAT MENTOR 
TEACHERS 
CAN 
DO! 



Mentors can help new teachers in many ways. 



1. At the beginning o-f the year, mentors can help new 
teachers learn about the procedural demands o-f the 
school , such as attendance and grading procedures. 

2. Mentors can provide opportunities -for teachers to 
observe other teachers so they have access to several 
k inds o*f model s . 

3. Mentors can share their own knowledge about new 
material s , unit pi anning , curr icul um devel op men t , 
and teaching methods . 

4 . Mentors can assist teachers with cl assroom manage- 
ment and discipl ine. 

5. Mentors can engage teachers in re-f lection abjut their 
own practice and can hel p them adapt new strategies 
-for their own classrooms. Engaging teachers^ in an 
anal ysis o-f their teaching provides opportunities -for 
teachers to cont inue 1 ear n ing about their cra-f t and 
gain a sense o-f sel -f-su-f -f iciency . 

This kind o-f teacher analysis is called COACHING .one 
teacher observes another conduct a lesson, makes a record 
o-f the lesson that is revealing and convincing to the 
teacher, and then engages the teacher in an analysis o-f 
the 1 esson . 



COACHING 

The success o-f coaching appears to depend on several 
cond 1 1 ions : 

(1) collaboratively agreeing on the purposes -for the 
oijss'^vat ion , as in a pre-con-f erence ; 

(2) demonstrating credibility by o-f-fering analysis 
supported by concrete evidence, e.g., a written 
record ; 

^3) engaginq in inquiry or problem solving during the 
pre- and post-observat ion con-f erences ; 

^4) creat ing an atmosphere o-f mutual respect and trust ; 
and 

(5) ensuring that help is con-f i den+" ial . 

Reciprocity between mentor and colleague plays a central 

in the relationship. The teacher must de-fer to the mentor's 



asserted ccmpetence, but teachers do not like to be told 
what to do as i-f they were a blank slate. 
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The MENTOR MUST PROVIDE CREDIBLE RECOGNITION OF THE 
TEACHER'S PERFORMANCE BY ADDRESSING TEACHING RATHER THAN 
THE TEACHER. 

One o-f the -first challenges that mentors -face is estab- 
lishing a WORKING RELATIONSHIP with thair colleagues. If 
they assert themselves too strongly, or inappropriately, 
they may be perceived as rude or disruptive. I-f they assert 
themselves too little or unsk i 1 1 -f ul 1 y , they may be ine-f-fect- 
ive. For either error, they are likely to be criticised, 
rejected or ignored. At risk is the possibility that an 
excellent teacher could be an unsuccess-f ul mentor. 

CASE STUDY #1 JANICE (Establishing The Working 

Rel at ionship) 

Janice is a -first-year probationary teacher -for third 
graders at an elementary school o-f 600 students of various 
ethnicities. I am a -fourth grade teacher. As a mentor I 
have been working with Janice since the beginning o-f the 
school year, now about ten months. We see each other 
usually once a day with more meaning-ful contact (conference, 
observation, staff development) abouu every other week. 

At the beginning of the school year I met with Janice to 
orient her and offer my services as her mentor. From the 
outset 9 Janice was quite interested in my help. She came 
to me often with questions and ideas and basically kept me • 
informed about her room and progress. She had student 
teaching in college but was from out of state and was un- 
familiar with this state, to say nothing of our school . 

At first, discipline was the biggest weakness in her 
program. She was quite frustrated at not being able to 
run a quiet classroom and very surprised that the children 
were not falling at her feet to learn. She was really 
having to put energy into discipl ining them before she 
could teach content. This was making her feel very inade- 
quate and unsuccessful • I was offering her ideas on 
different control and management techniques based on her 
performance lining up her students on the playground. But 
aside from that, she did not want me to come into her room. 
In fact, she was most insistent that neither I nor any other 
peson needed to come in for any reason- She always had an 
excuse why we couldn't or wouldn't want to. She continued 
to solicit my ideas and help, however. After about eight 
weeks she reported that things were settling down and that 
she felt really able to teach now. 

During that time I did not push an entrance but would 
stand outside the door and peer in while talking to her 

Source: Shulman, Judith H. and Joel H. Colben, eds. (1987). The Ment or 
Teacher Casebook . San Francisco: Far West Laboratory For Educational 
Research and Devel opnient 
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briefly. Or I would meet with her on neutral ground in 
the cafeteria or the office. I took her on a field trip 
to the Teacher Center once and released her from class 
several times to observe control as well as some language 
lessons. We continued to meet about once a week either in 
conferences, staff development meetings or for ca::^ual 
chatting. I offered manv suggestions in response to her 
questions. Thev were always received positively. In fact, 
she began to refer to me as "my mentor teacher" to the other 
teachers. She also began to tell me what a great job she 
felt I wa« doing. That ol ways felt good to hear. But she 
didn't feel comfortable with anyone coming into the room. 

I was able to observe a 1 ot of progress in her control 
lining her students up outside and was positive that this 
was reflective of the classroom discipline. Then one day 
around Halloween as I ' €is eiciting the adjoining room, Janice 
came bouncing to her door and called after me *to come over 
if I had time. She said that she had an art lesson in 
progress and r^ondered if I would be able to give her some 
feedback on it. Needless to say, I was very surprised but 
jumped at the chance. She said that administrators had 
been in her room before but had not given meaningful feed- 
back. Finally, she was ready to have me come in. 

Since then, Janice has been most eager to have me come by. 
She is still very receptive to the help I give her, though 
she needs less ana less. She has offered to do lessons for 
other teachers in art and ESL and has even had a couple of 
new teachers come in to observe her. I have plans to do 
some video tapings next year and she has been one of the 
first to volunteer to do lessons- Meanwhile, I continue to 
offer support. She has truly been a joy to work with. 

(THE FEAR SOME NEW TEACHERS EXPERIENCE WHEN OBSERVED IS VERY 

STRONG. KNOWING SOMEONE IS ACTUALLY WATCHING YOU DO YOUR 

JOB PUTS A LEVEL OF STRESS ON TEACHERS THAT IS HARD TO 

IMAGINE. THE SENSITIVITY SHOWN BY BOTH THE WRITER AND 

THE M^ OR IN ALLOWING THIS NEW TEACHER THE SPACE SHE 

NEEDED WAS EXCELLENT. THE MENTOR'S BEING THERE WHEN 

NEEDED EJT LOW KEY IN THE FORMAL OBSERVATIONS ENABLED 

JANICE TO GROW ENOUGH TO LET OTHER f^DULTS SEE HER WORK. 

IN FACT, THE "EASY" APPROACH TO CLASSROOM OBSERVATION LET 



JANICE MAKE THE OVERTURE WHEN SHE WAS READY. FINDING ALL 
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THE CLEVER WAYS TO OBSERVE THE NEW TEACHER WAS OUTSTANDING 



AND NONTHREATENING THROUGHOUT THE GROWTH PERIOD AND RE- 
SULTED IN A SUCCESSFUL LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE FOR JANICE) . 

The importance o-f FORMAL AND INFORMAL INDIVIDUAL CONSULTA- 
TION OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM cannot be overst ressed . It is 
during these kinds o-f interactions that mentors can act as a 
founding board, demonstrate their expertise, and create an 
atmosphere o-f mutual respect and trust- 0-ften in-formal 
conversat ions about teach ing and more -formal consul tat ions 
about speci-fic pedagogical practices are needed be-fore 
teachers are ready to be observed and coached bv a col 
1 eague . 



CASE STUDY #2 PLANNING (Individual Consultation) 

One o-f my early successes was with a teacher who had abso- 
lutely no idea how to plan lessons around a particular unit. 
There was no continuity in the skills she was teaching. All 
o-f her lessons were extremely creative, yet they had no 
relation to the lessons be-fore or a-fter. They were just a 
hodgepodge o-f activities. 

I sat down with her with several textbooks available at her 
school and her instruct i onal guide , and proceeded to show 
her how to plan a unit around a list o-f objectives. I will 
never -forget the look on her -face when we had -finished. It 
was as i-f I had shown her the most marvelous thing in the 
world. She admitted that she was glad that she no . onger 
had to spend hours each evening preparing new lessons. She 
could see now how everthing would simply -flow together. 

You can imagine how good I -felt when this teacher put 
together the plan -for the next unit completely by hersel -f ! 



The -following case(s) describe CLASSROOM OBSERVATION AND 
COACHING. This is the part o-f mentoring that has the 
greatest potential o-f getting close to the actual work o-f 
teaching. The coaching process necessarily begins with 

someth ing to coach a shared agreement about some know- 

ledge, skill or practice that mentors and their colleagues 
decide to work on together. 
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What makes observation and coaching work depends on a 
number o-f conditions. The -first is su-f-ficient opportunity 
and time to observe and talk about what you have observed. 
A wr 1 tten record o-f the observat ion that is convincing 
enough to the teacher and makes h i s/her teach ing known to 
and understood by another can provide the basis -for talking 



about the 1 esson . 



It is often appropriate -for mentors to make suggestions 
about how to improve teaching. This is particularly 
important i-f a teacher is having difficulty. But real 
learning only occurs when teachers participate in a re- 
flective analysis of their lessons. Mentors must then help 
teachers adapt new knowledge to what they already know. 



CASE STUDY #3 REALLY, I DID THAT? (Observation and 

Coaching) 

"What a reassuring visit," wera my thoughts as I walked 
from the classroom. "She's a natural." 

I had visited a very new teacher trainee for the first time. 
She had been assigned to me during my first week as a mentor 
teacher. A bit apprehensive of what I might find, I arrang- 
ed through a pre-observat ion conference to visit Jane during 
her first period class. We talked of her objectives and 
goals, the make-up of the class, and problems she might be 
having. Jane indicated she was worried about her ability, 
worried about the visit, and just plain worried. She 
worried she wasn't up to the task of teaching in general • 
She conveyed an obvious concern for her students during the 
conversation. She truly cared about their welfare. 

As I sat in the back watching students arrive, I observed 
a warm, caring, adult greet sleepy students for an 8:00 
A.M. class. Very quickly the students were on task, busy, 
questioning, and learning. Open discussion continued, the 
class shared a clear mutual respect for the teacher and each 
other. This atmosphere prevailed throughout the period. 

The post-observation conference was a joy. It must be be- 
cause of the isolation of teachers that they don't know how 
good they are. Jane is a tine new teacher; she even has the 
potential to be a truly excellent one as things become 
easier. Responses to praise included: "Really? I did 
that? I can't see myself so I'm not sure that what I do is 
good . " 

My feel ings after the conference were joyful . To know that 
with assurance and guidance a good teacher will flourish and 
grow in confidence makes up for all other frustrations. Jane 
progressed f»^om a worried teacher to one who welcomes a 
visit anytime with a confidence that shows. 



CASE STUDY #4 A KEY TO MENTORING (Coaching) 



The feedback process after an observation has been a key 
factor in my mentorship. I have made it a point to con- 
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ierencB with my new teacher on the day ot an observation or, 
i-f impossible, the very next day. We usually use after- 
school time, when all the students are gone and quiet once 
again reigns supreme in the classroom. We talk leisurely 
about what the new teacher and I experienced -from the day's 
visit . 

Some conferences f.ave taken place immediately after the 
observation, if students have left the room for recess, 
lunch or some other reason. Usually that time slot is not 
as beneficial as after school because the teacher still 
seems to be geared up from the lesson. 

On the other hand, when the new teacher has had to wait 
for feedback for more than one day, for whatever reason, 
he/she has sometimes forgotten various parts of the lesson, 
as I would have, had it not been for my notes. Therefore, 
I have found that after-school feedback sessions on the same 
day are an asset . 

The issue of my notetaking during the lesson and using the 
notes during the feedback session has recently come under 
scrutiny by some of my peers. Therefore, I'm reviewing this 
practice. Up until now, the feedback that I have been given 
by my first year teachers has been that my notes have been 
thorough and thought-provoking. My fear in not tal-:ing notes 
during th3 lesson has been that I wouldn't do as good a job 
in recalling the experience for the teacher. However, be- 
cause I only focus on one major objective which the teacher 
and I have agreed upon before observation time, I could 
probably commit most pertinent information to memory. Other 
mentors' comments about their notes have certainly given me 
food for thought. I plan to again speak with my teacher to 
get her feedback about whether or not she would prefer me to 
take notes during her lesson. 

Feedback is a two-way street, and my new teacher has been 
very responsive with me. She has helped me with how I am 
doing and whether or not I am meet ing her needs . Most of 
the input has been positive. When it has been negative, I 
have tried to be a good listener and adjust to suggestions, 
whenever possible and appropriate. 

Conference time has been a sharing tii.ie as well. New 
teachers have conveyed fears, frustrations, tears, success- 
es, and lots of laughter to me. I has allowed me to get to 
know these special individuals personally as well as pro- 
fessional 1 y . 

Feedback sessions after an observation have become many 
things to my new teacher and me this year. As we continue 
to dialogue, I am certain that we will grow as we all seek 
to be the best teachers and people that we can be. 
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CASE STUDY #5 THE MOAT Xoaching) 



I was assigned to work as a mentor with Jim. I arranged to 
visit Jim's room early during September. During the visit I 
noticed serious control problems, difficulties during 
lessons in getting the children's attention and monitoring 
activities and independent work. About midway through the 
•first day, I couldn't help but make a suggestion or two 
about the arrangement o-f -furniture, which I -felt contributed 
greatly to this problem. There was a moat between the 
teacher and the class, and the students' desks were arranged 
in closed, wal 1 -1 ike formations around the back of the room. 



I must not have handled this well because Jim countered 
immediately with resistance. "I've moved the desks four 
times already." "I've already tried that." "I've tried 
this, and it didn't work." His responses indicated that he 
didn't want any input here. So we Discussed time on task, 
which we had agreed would be the focuifi of my observation and 
went on to other areas of need . 



Befora leaving that day, I gave him the room plan I had made 
with no other discussion than what the symbols meant. He 
still wasn't at all interested in changing any furniture 
around. I promised to bring in some requested materials 
and see him the following day. I felt I had failed dis- 
astrouslv in cornmuni eating the importance of room arrange- 
ment in good classroom management. 



The next day Jim and I worked on groupings, gathering 
materials for reading, ESL , and other needs. We also 
talked over lunch about some of the personal problems 
he was having, namely too much to do, too little time. 
No mention was made by either of us about room arrange- 
ment, but he was still having the same or even worse 
problems with control during his lessons anH independent 
work time. Jim did begin noticing the time-off -task be- 
havior of many of his students. I had not planned to 
return for three days and was a little worried about the 
follow-up to our discussions. 



When I returned, however, I was astounded. Jim had re- 
arranged the entire room according to the plan I had 
left. He had placed desks for center activities in the 
corners, brought the students closer to him and grouped 
them in a much more manageable way. He was bubbling over 
with excitement about the changed behavior of some of the 
students. He couldn't stop talking about what the children 
were doing, what plans he had for changing this and that, 
what else he wanted to work on and how successfu** he felt 
for a change. 



^ CASE STUDY #6 MUTUAL BENEFIT (Coaching) 
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I have worked with Mrs. R., a new teacher, since September. 
We are both Engl i5h teachers teaching 7th thru 9th grades 
at a junior high school . Our faculty has a high transiency 
rate • 

Mrs. R, had no prior teaching experience. She worked pre- 
viously as a housewift:, deciding to go into teaching after 
her divorce . Being a sing! e parent , as wel 1 as attending 
n ight school to work on her credent ial s , keeps her ex tremel y 
busy . 

Since September , Mrs . R . and I have worked on various k inds 
of activities to help her become acclimated to the teaching 
profession. We meet, on the average, about twice a week. 
At the beginning of the school year , we worked mostl y on 
lesson planning and classroom management. We made semester 
outl ines and did prel iminary needs assessments for each 
class. We worked out a set of classroom rules and discussed 
ways to handle certain discipline situations. I helped her 
set up a filing system and arrange her bulletin boards to 
reflect current instructional units. Arrangements were made 
for her to visit and observe other veteran teachers at our 
school . After each visit, Mrs. R. seemed genuinely im- 
pressed with her observations an.d expressed eagerness to 
implement some of the things she had seen demonstrated. 

Once the semester was well underway, Mrs. R. and I began 
conferencing to discuss her concerns. She was especially 
concerned with the overhelming paper load and with misbe- 
having students. I showed her ways to have students correct 
some papers in class and to develop alternate assignements 
to reduce her load. We talked informally on several 
occasions before I went in for formal observations. After 
each visit, I would leave Mrs. R. a list of several good 
things that were observed, and maybe one or two suggestions 
about things I noticed that could be improved. 

As the year progressed , I began using formal observat ion 
instruments such as the At Task/On Task Chart, which 
measures which students are engaged in certain types of 
activities at given times during a cl ass period • Another 
instrument I used was the Flanders Interaction Chart, which 
measures the kind of interact ion and responses between 
teachers and students- One of Mrs. R.'s primary problems 
was in the area of discipline. After using some of the 
more formal observation instruments, Mrs. R. and I would 
look at the findings and discuss ways to get more students 
involved in problem solving and keeping them on task. 
Eventual 1 y , the discipl ine probl ems 1 essened • They d idn ' t 
disappear, but there was great improvement. 

Mrs. R.'s strength lay in literature discussions. I was 
able to help her a great deal with findino appropriate 
stories and poems which fit her instructional units. I 
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also helped her determine levels o-f ability and alternate 
ways o-f handling varying levels within classes. 

Perhaps Mrs. R. was the ideal new teacher. She was always 
eager -for assistance and • very receptive to my suggestions. 
With each visit, there was visible evidence that she had 
acted upon one or more o-f my suggestions. For example, 
during one visit I noticed that there were two students who 
talked together most o-f the period. I suggested that she 
move one o-f them. The next time I came to visit, they were 
separated . 

I cfft convinced that the interactions between Mrs. R. and my- 
sel -f have helped us both immensely. In helping her, I -found 
mysel-f re-flecting on my own classroom practices and striving 
-for improvement. And -for her, the comments I've received 
about how much I have helped her are proo-f that in our case 
the mentor-new teacher relationship was bene-ficial . 



MODELING is a kind o-f coaching strategy. By -being shown how 
to teach a lesson, a teacher gains access to a new model o-f 
instruction. It is always important to discuss and analyze 
the lesson a-fter the modeling has occurred, and help the 
teacher to adapt the technique to her/iier own pedagogical 
practice- 
Teachers gain access to MODELS OF INSTRUCTION by watching a 
veteran teacher teach her own class. Occasionally, a 
teacher will ask a mentor to model instruct ion in the 
teacher's classroom. Though o-f ten useful , this strategy can 
have a detrimental e-f-fect i-f the teacher loses status as a 
result o-f the modeled technique. 
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CASE STUDY #7 SUCCESSFUL MODELING 

Mrs. C, my new teacher, is never a-fraid to ask -for help, 
always applies what she learns, is eager and enthusiastic 
her teaching, is adored by her students and peers, and is 
blessed with a natural gi-ft to do her job well . There-fore, 
when she asked me to help her with her a-fternoon program, I 
readily agreed. She stated that her second graders had 
tr-ouble sitting through the long a-fternoons, no matter what 
subject was being tought . 

One prearranged day,<I le-ft my students with a substitute 
and went into Mrs. C.'s room a-fter lunch. She had just 
begun to teach a language lesson. As sh3 skill -fully intro- 
duced a concept, the drizzle o-f rain thar had been plaguing 
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us all day became a gush o-f water. The tap-tap-tapping was 
now bang-bang-banging. 

She raised her voice to be heard as the children shi-fted 
-focus between her and the rear window where the whol e 
weather story was being told. THe rain got worse instead of 
better. Again she raised her voice, this time pleading, 
"Children, please ignore the rain! It will stop any moment 
now!" With that, a clap o-f thunder made her a liar. More 
heads turned to the back to look out the window. I had the 
distinct -feeling that Noah would be floating by at any 
second . 

Finally, in wild-eyed desperation, Mrs. C. turned to me and 
said, "What do I do now?" 



I calmly replied, "May I show you? 
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"Sure!" she said. "Please do!" With any other teacher, I 
probably wouldn't have stepped in so readily. However, the 
trust and respect that she and I had developed -for each 
other warranted it. I got up and said hello to my lovely 
-friends and then proceeded to tal k to the students about the 
rain. I sent a representative to the door to look outside 
-for all o-f use to make sure tnat ic was really raining. The 
child did his job and reported back that, "Yes, in -fact, it 
was really raining." Then I had the students turn around 
and watch the rain -for awhile. A-fter that, I taught them a 
rain song. I persuaded them to copy a sentence o-f-f the 
chalkboard that had to do with their language lesson. I sang 
the song's chorus each time it came around. About half way 
through the lesson, I turned things back over to the grate- 
-ful teacher. A-fter that, things went well . 

At con-ference time that a-f ternoon , Mrs, C. thanked, lauded 
and praised me over and over again. She said that she had 
learned it was more important sometimes to "go with the 
-flow" than resist it. She said that m/ example had been 
inval uabl e to her . 

I smiled, realizing that it was only a variation on an old 
teaching adage that I had learned long ago. "When a bug 
crawls across the -floor, it's the lesson!" And so it was 
that day along with language lesson, the thunder, and the 
tap-tap-tapping o-f the rain. 



CASE STUDY # 8 BACK TO THE DRAWING BOARD 

My -first day observing a new teacher was -filled with ex- 
citement and anticipation, I arrived at her class mid- 
morning during my preparation period. I walked into the 
classroom which was -full o-f hustle and bustle. I took it 
all in, making mental notes o-f what to say to her at the 
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afternoon's conference, hoping to use praise generously as 
well as to make suggestions care-fully. 

About twenty minutes into my observation, D., my new 
teacher, struggled to gain attention. She yelled above the 
roar; "I am going to the lights to turn them out. Remember 
what that means, children- Get ready, everybody! Here I 
go! Get ready to stop talking! Here I go!" D. turned 
oii the lights ar.iJ little, if anything, happened. 

When D. and I conferenced that afternoon, I asked her about 
the 1 ight system. She said that she wanted to use it to 
quiet her students down or to get them to change from one 
subject to another. I asked her if the students knew and 
understood what her objective was, ..^nd whether or not they 
had been instructed in how to use it. She said, "No," and 
asked me if I would explain it all to them. I agreed. 

I officially met the students the nent day. I did an intro- 
duction, explained background information on myself anci then 
shared my purpose for coming, and a little bit about the 
mentor program. They quickly warmed to me. I then went 
into the light system, discussing its purpose and usage. We 
practiced several times. D. practiced with them too, and 
then I had to take my leave. I promised to return the next 
day to see how well they were doing with it. 

Days three and four were cancelled bv D. On day five, as I 
entered, I could see that things were not going well. 
Children were out of their seats, voices were at a roar, 
D. was yelling across the room for quiet. A tap dancing 
bear and a juggler would have made the scene complete. My 
heart went out to this new teacher because we've al 1 been 
there f 

I walked directly over to D. feeling that another inter- 
ruption probably wouldn't make too much difference and 
suggested using the lights to end the chaos. She fal- 
tered and expressed concern over its ef f ect i venss . I 
oiierBd to model again and she agreed. 

I walked over to the lights and turned them out. Many 
voices continued. I boomed in the dark, "The lights are 
out! All talking is to stop now!" Whether or not it was 
the strange or authoritative voice that got them quiet, 
I'll never know, but they stopped talking immediately. 
Lights came on, and I told them to be seated. We went 
back over the light procedure and its purpose. I asked 
D . to step in and pract ice it with them. I finally left 
when all faces were smiling and D. had color back in hers 
again . I gave mysel f a mental pat on the back . 

Later that day, when I met with D. for a follow-up confer- 
ence, I was smiling from ear to ear. "Barbara," her first 
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words snapped, "I think we'll have to come up with a better 
plan. Every time you interrupt my kids, they seem to do 
-fine, but right after you leave, they -fall apart," 

Back to the drawing board, I thought, I could tell that 
this was going to be a very long, challenging year. 



MENTOR-PRINCIPAL RELATIONSHIP 



Mentors are asked to provide support and leadership to be- 
ginning teachers, a task that has been traditionally del- 
egated to principals. Thus, principals and mentors are 
being called upon to negotiate a shared leadership arrange- 
ment, where each must respect the responsibilities o-f the 
other. O-f ten this new arrangement may require that mentors 
and principals set ground rules with each other so that they 
clea'.'ly understand each other's domains. 



What happens i-f mentors and principals do not negotiate some 
ground rules? What can happen i-f a principal goes beyond 
the boundaries o-f acceptable behavior and asks -for confi- 
dential in-f ormat ion? How can mentors prevent their col- 
leagues -from viewing them as an arm o-f the administration? 



CASE STUDY #9 A COLLEGIAL RELATIONSHIP 

The mentor-principal relationship is very important. My 
principal and I have a very good relationship. He is very 
supportive and lets me run my own program -for the new 
teachers. I usually start out with a new teacher orienta- 
tion in my room. It is a very in-formal situation. I set 
up demonstration lessons, classroom visitations, sta-f-f 
development and anything else I -feel would help my new 
teacher be success-ful . 
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I usually con-ference with my principal every other week 
to keep him abreast o-f what I am doing. He never asks me 
to give him any con-f ident ial in-formation about my new 
teacher. Anything I ask him -for regarding the new teacher, 
materials or other support I -feel that the new teacher 
needs, he tries his best to get -for me. 

When he hires a new teacher, he usually asks me to come into 
his o-f-fice to meet the teacher. He usually tells the 
teacher that i-f she/he listens to me and -follows my suggest- 
ions, she will have no problems. He also tells the new 
teacher that i-f she has any problems to see him, not the 
other teachers on the sta-f-f. 
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CASE STUDY #10 FEELING LIKE A TRUE PROFESSIONAL 

My principal believes in allowing teachers to participate in 
the development and design o-f instructional programs at my 
high school. The principal calls upon her mentor teachers 
to help with inservice to the entire sta-f-f . This outstand- 
ing educational leader supports mentor-sponsored multicult- 
ural -fairs with money, transportation, and general encour- 
agement. Mentors are able to purchase videotapes, posters, 
and teachers " t ime in order to upgrade their instruct ional 
programs. These materials are also shared with teachers 
new to the high school • 

This principal goes out o-f her way to publicize the mentors' 
special projects and major accomplishments. The principal's 
bulletin board is usually covered with letters o-f congrat- 
ulations to mentor teachers. When I work with this prin- 
cipal , I -feel 1 ike a true pro-f essional , and I -feel that my 
work is truly appreciated and highly valued. 



CASE STUDY #11 ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

The administration in my school is very supportive of the 
mentor program and its mentors. We have meetings once a 
week to discuss -future plans and anv problems we have. The 
assistant principal who supervises mentors always has his 
door open to us. This makes it very easy to do our jobs. 

Though each person is assigned a speci-fic new teacher in the 
program, there is no possessi veness in this. I-f scneone 
needs help, any mentor can give it. New teachers and 
mentors interact regularly. 

I would say that the only negative attitude about the admin- 
istration is that our principal , in a desire to make 
teachers -feel good, o-ften writes on their evaluations, 
"should try out -for the mentor i^rogram." He has done that 
in some cases where the teacher needed a mentor. Neverthe- 
less, these teachers -fill out applications and go through 
the process o-f being observed to become a mentor. Other 
teachers in the school see this and begin to think that 
the mentor program is a bit o-f a Joke. 

I think that the principal in our school is not discrim- 
inating enough in the people he recommends -for the program. 
I realize this may sound a little pompous, but I am truly 
sincere when I say that some o-f the applicants sorely need 
a mentor. For example, one woman who was selected as a 
mentor was never observed teaching her own classes since 
she was on vacation at the time when she was to be obser- 
ved . This teacher has such poor cl assroom control that 
she yel Is al 1 period , and the noise 1 evel in her cl assroom 
Q is dea-fening. I know... I teach next door to her. The 
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major problem with this is that anyone observing her might 
think that this sort o-f classroom atmosphere is acceptable 
I think the administrator's und iscr iminat ing attitude i3 
responsible -for the placement of such a mentor. 

However, there is a very positive attitude in our school 
towards mentors, also generated by the principal . Mentors 
are respected in our school, and they are all very active 
on campus. 



CONFIDENTIALITY/EVALUATION 

The line between talking about a colleague's work and eval- 
uating her is a -fine one. In Missouri, the state regula- 
tions stipulate that the Pro-f ess lonal Development Committee, 
of which the mentor is a part, serves as a ''confidential 
consultant" to the teacher(s). Therefore, mentors agree not 
to talk to their principals about the teaching practices of 
any one teacher. All interactions between mentors and other 
teachers are strictly confidential. The mentor-colleague 
relationship is grounded in the expectation that their 
interactions will be confidential. Th'at expectation can 
contribute to an atmosphere of mutual respect between 
mentors and their colleagues. 



CASE STUDY #12 KISS OF DEATH (Confidentiality) 

One of the most difficult aspects of mentoring, at least at 
my Dl , is keeping the ever-so- import ant confidentiality 

betww-en mentor and new teacher . 1 1 i s not onl y important 
to keep this relationship intact, but also to prevent other 
circumstances from damaging or diluting the rapport between 
the mentor and the new teacher. 

A small incident occurred with a new teacher at my school 
that dramatized this to me. For obvious reasons, I will 
refer to this new teacher by the pseudonym Tim. 

I observed several of Tim's c 1 asses , foil owed by post- 
observation conferences and other informal chats. As usual, 
I woul d f irst highlight the positive aspects of his teach- 
ing, briefly mentioning one or two suggestions he might work 
on to improve. During one of our post-observation chats, 
Tim mentioned he did not have enough time to properly 
prepare for his classes due to his new interest in working 
out in the gym during his conference period. I suggested 
that he might try some time management skills to make more 
efficient use of his time and reconsider the use of his 
conference period . 
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'eral clays later I was meeting with a school administrator 
regarding mentor activities. He asked me to assist Tim in 
his lesson planning. Without any discussion, the adminis- 
trator told me about Tim using his conference periods to 
work out . 

During Tim's evaluation, an administrator expressed to him 
his concern about Tim's use o-f his conference period and 
mentioned that I was aware of it. This was the kiss of 
death. Tim incorrectly inferred that I had related this 
information to the administrator instead of the other way 
around. Subsequently, Tim did not avail himself of mentor 
time and staved away from our new teacher meetings as well . 

After hearing about this through other new teachers, I met 
with Tim and explained the situation . 

l'"e result of this experience is that I now try to c iid 
having conversations or even listening to c^^T.ments about 
new teachers from administrators. The level of rapport 
between mentor and new teacher hinges on strong confident- 
ial ity . 



CASE STUDY #13 PROFESSIONAL BUDDIES (A Teammate) 

I am currently working with a provisional teacher who 
teaches world history and U.S. history at Huntington Pari-* 
High School. Jeff is creative, well organized and very 
knowledgeable in his subject areas. As a matter of fact, 
when I first introduced myself to Jeff as his new mentor 
:eacher, I was concerned about offering him assistance 
because I knew he was a dedicated professional teacher. 

As it turned out, Jeff did have one major area of concern. 
He did not know how to reach his n i nth -grade worl d h i story 
students who had severe reading problems. Since I was 
working with similar students, I was able to explore mot- 
'.vational and reading p^^^blems with Jeff. We soon began 
to exchange lesson pl^ns and world history reading mater- 
ials especially desi^.ied to meet our ninth graders' needs. 
We both became more aware of our students' frustration 
levels and our own teaching behaviors. We observe each 
other whenever we use a new approach or special activity 
in our classes. 

By working together, we are able to understand each other's 
strengths. Jeff, in particular, is a multimedia expert. He 
was a professional filmstrip designer, and he has developed 
many visual displays for the social studies department. 
Since we both teach worl d h i story , it seemed 1 og ical ior us 
to pool uur energies to create material for our low-reading- 
level world history classes. As a mentor teacher, I came up 
with the necessary money, time and eouipment to develop 
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several multimedia projects. Je-f-f contributed his concern, 
expertise, and energy. Je-f-f recently completed a video 
project plus graphics which provide vocabulary words and 
definitions as well as questions to enhance student com-- 
prehension o-f selected themes in the -file Amadeus . Selected 
segments o*f this -film are shown, immediately -followed bv 
questions on the screen which assess student comprehension 
oi precise learning objectives. Jet f is currently using the 
videographic display writer to provide a visual vocabulary 
+ or worici m.-^tory. This includes the words and their de- 
finitions, as well as visual images for concepts such as 
pyramids, aqueducts, and so forth. 

We al so meet regui arl y , during nutr it ion break , 1 unch or 
our conference periods, to upgrade and share lesson plans. 
Recently, we started to experiement with "Social Studies 
Starters: Games Students Like to Play," created by John 
William Benson, a teacher from Garfield High School . These 
games enliven the classroom and create an ejiciting learning 
atmosphere for our students. We teach in adjoining class- 
rooms, so we are able to see and hear each other experiment 
with teaching games and audiovisual Materials. 

Over the past four months Jeff and I have become profess- 
ional buddies. We share ideas, jokes, learning theories, 
rooms, books, teaching strategies, and our real concern 
about effective teaching. I started out to help Jeff, but 
I ended up be:. ng his teammate. 



CASE STUDY #14 WORKING TOGETHER 

Before I started working with Mrs. Sergeant, she seemed to 
be a very strict teachef". It was her first year working 
with junior high school students. She had taught previously 
at a junior college. Mrs. Sergeant ran her room as though 
the students were in the army. They could not get up from 
their seats after they sat down. No one could talk. Normal 
working conversations were out of the question. All assign- 
ments were written, f i 1 1 -in-the-space type. No work V4ns 
corrected. Every Friday student notebooks were corrected 
by placing a check on top of the page. Students didn't !>• now 
if the assignment compl eted that day was correct . 

Since both of us taught Engl ish as a second 1 anguage and 
were on the same track, we shared some students. To go to 
my room, I had to go by her room, and I noticed that she was 
often absent. Sometimes the students would tell me that she 
seemed like she was drunk and that she would wave the roll 
book in the air and scream " I got the power . " They thought 
it was very funny. She seemed like she was about to have a 
nervous breakdown . 

^ That was before I became a mentor and started working with 
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her. She has comt* a long way in a year and a half' I'm 
very proud o-f her- She has become more rela);ed. She is 
not absent as o-ften. She has gotten a grasp of the material 
the students can do. Now she doesn't assign worK that is 
over their heads. She's not so uptight. Her classroom is 
well decorated, and she seems to be a different person. 

What exactly has made the difference, I don't know. It took 
about six months for her to trust me completely. I made 
sure to tel 1 her that I was there to hel p her . And when- 
ever she needed help, I d -focus on her problem. Together we 
would solve it. I told her that I was not there to evaluate 
her. I shared materials with her. I got materials for her, 
gave demonstration lessons, explained and re-explained what- 
ever she needed help with. 

I was very patient and encouraged her in all attempts to be 
a better teacher. I'm very proud. She still has .to learn 
to speak up for herself since she is not yet permanent and 
doesn't want to rock the boat. She takes pride in her work. 
Her children are learning. The last evaluation was a great 
improvement over the one last year. She asked me to observe 
her and give her comments* on how she could improve the les- 
son. I was like a beaming parent whose cnild received an 
excellent report, and I felt like telling the whole staff, 
"I helped her a 1 ittle." 



CASE STUDY #15 A MENTOR'S FAIRY TALE - CLOSE CONTACT AND 
CONTINUAL SUPPORT 

Lisa IS a very pleasant young lady. Sne came to our school 
with some experience in teach ing, having taught at a 
Cathol ic school for a year before coming into our school 
system. She was very ea^. to learn. 

My principal assigned her to me on the first day of school . 
She worked very closely with me helping me to set up my 
reading, math and spelling groups. I shared the responsi- 
bility of running the room with her. THis made her really 
feel 1 ike a part of the room. 

Lisa stayed with me about three weeks- She had won the re- 
spect of the children by this time and it made things a lot 
easier for her. In my school this is very important. 

When the time came for the principal to assign her to a 
classroom, I felt that she was truly ready. She chose a 
second-grade class. She was very excited about that because 
she wanted to teach second or third grade . 

When she was assigned a room, I went in and helped her set 
iz up . SHe took great pride in what she was doing . Her 
Q room was very attractively decorated. It was filled with 



pictures and learning activities. She told me that she had 
been collecting materials ever since she was in college. 
She had a nice collection to start with. 



On the -first Monday o-f the -fourth week o-f school she re- 
ceived her children. I went in -for the -first hour to help. 
I pretendsd to be -filling our some papers. She brought the 
children up to the room. She gave them a nice little pep 
talk and laid out her rules and regulations. The children 
sat very quietly while she was talking. When she -finished, 
she asked them i-f they had any quest ions . Some o-f the 
children raised their hands and asked a question or two. 
The answers she gave seemed to sat is-f y them . 

I kept a cl ose check on her . Every morn ing I woul d pop in 
to see i-f there was anything I could dc to help her. I-f 
there was something that she didn't understand, I would try 
to clear it up -for her. 

She was very receptive to new ideas and accepted them very 
graciously. She was a person who would -follow through on 
ideas and suggestions. When I set up demonstrations, she 
would always go and come back with lots o-f questions. 

By the end cf the -first semester she was doing a beauti-ful 
job. She -felt at ease and just seemed to -fit in with the 
school's routine. I was very pleased and proud o-f her. 
When the principal observed her, she received an outstand- 
ing evaluation. She was truly a great person to work with 
and really made mentoring worthwhile. 
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CASE STUDY #16 FROM SOUP TO NUTS (The Basics) 

Manuel xs a brand new teacher. Be-fore he joined the pro- 
-fession he was a soldier, a salesman, and an insurance 
consultant. At 40, he has chosen teaching -for a career. 

We met today at the o-f-fice. A-fter a short introduction, 
we walkea to his room. There was a substitute teacher 
there. He was not supposed to start today, but he was 
going to stay anyhow because he wants to be ready -for the 
big day tomorrow! 

I took him and showed him around: The bookroom, the work- 
room, the retrieval room, the library, the teacher's ca-fe- 
teria, and so -forth. 

'*B/ the way, did you sign in today?" I casually asked. 

"Sign in? What do you mean? Where am I supposed to sign 
in?" 

"Oh, you don't have to sign in cind out today, but I'll show 
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VOLi where and when to do it." 



We talked about everything, -from checking his mailboN every 
morning, to signing up for lunch i-f he plans to eat in the 
cafeteria . 

From the in-formal conversation, I deduced that he needed to 
learn every trick o-f the profession. After 1 uncli we went 
back to the room to observe the routine and to become better 
acquainted with the children. 

"Mrs. Johnston, I have some handwriting worksheets that I 
would like to use with the children. Who can make me some 
copies?" 

"Oh, all you have to do is to make a thermofax and run the 
copies yourself," I explained. 

"A thermofax? What is a thermofax?" 



REWARDS 



Achieving a mentorship can be a rewarding experience. First 
and foremost, mentor teachers get increased recog- 
nition and status for excellence in their craft. The 
mentorship provides outstanding teachers with opportun- 
ities to influence the practices of other teachers. Mentors 
can provide their less experienced colleagues with compan- 
ionship, assurance, technical feedback on pedagogical prac- 
tices, access to different nodels of teaching, and chances 
to reflect and analyze teaching practices. When the rela- 
tionship with another teacher is fruitful , the mentor is 
rewarded with appreciative comments and friendship. 

Mentors can also experience professional growth from their 
additional responsibilities. They learn new skills and new 
ideas from watching others teach. Perhaps most important* 
they learn about themselves as teachers. 

Two cases describe the rewards that a mentorsh ip can pro- 
vide. "Challenges of a Mentorship" richly illustrates both 
the rewards that a mentor can gain from working with a 
neophyte and thi? personal growth that can ensut . "The 
Initial Approach" illuminates how one mentor teacher gained 
conf idence in her own strengths as a »"esul t of the new 
titl e. 

CASE STUDY #17 CHALLiNGES OF A MENTORSHIP 

I started my job with C . , my sh in ing star men tee , whom I 
Q have written about before, and my other mentees by holding 
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an in-formal needs assessment meeting with them. ! asked 
the mentees what they had already learned -from my pred- 
ecessor, as well as -from college classes. I agreed to 
rein-force these skills and set up workshops once a week 
to handle other concerns as they would arise. I also 
suggested doing an initial individual observation to asess 
the areas in which I -felt they needed -further support and 
guidance. C, and the others -felt that this approach would 
be help-ful and so we were o-f-f and running. 

At my "first observation o-f C . I watched as she instructed 
her students with a natural grace and style that told me 
I was working with a diamond. She certainly was a bit 
rough around the edges, but she just needed some smoothing 
and pol ish ing . 

Later that day, I heartily acknowledged her natural sense o-f 
teaching and praised her -for her e-f-fort and care with the 
students. I asked her -for her own assessment and what areas 
she wanted to work on. We chose discipline - spec i-f ical 1 y , 
getting students to transition -from one topic to another 
easily ana quietly - as a -focal point. We talked about 
various approaches and I modeled one -for her in class the 
next day: "I am looking -for the quietest table to send to 
the door -for recess," I began. Then, by patting stuaents 
on the shoulder who remained still once they got in line, I 
showed C. that students could do what she had asked them to 
do. She was grate-ful and used that approach the rest o-f the 
year success-ful 1 y. 

There were many other times as well when C. would bring in 
other areas o-f concern, and we would discuss them, analyze 
them, and try to resolve them. Sometimes I would be the 
advice giver. Sometimes I would draw -from her and let her 
come up with the ideas. Whether I had suggested or she had 
suggested an idea, C. was -faith-ful in taking it back to the 
classroom and trying it out (unlike some o-f my other men- 
tees), and I truly respected and admired her -for this. 

Inservice training was another way I shared what I knew 
with C. and the other new teachers. Largely based on new 
teacher request, I did workshops in areas that our 
administrators had not covered, or added to what they had 
done. Some o-f ny inservice workshops included room 
organisation, yard duty, -field trips, bookbinding, and a 
tour o-f the resource rooms. 

Lesson planning and getting teachers ready -for their eval- 
uations -from administrators became a larger part o-f my job. 
C. picked the skill that she wanted to teach, and I helped 
her with the step-by-step methodology and "spice" or cre- 
ativity -for each lesson. Once C. had planned well, I knew 
that her execution o-f the lesson would be excellent. Her 
evaluations proved me correct. 
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One o-f the most challenging parts o-f my jub , however, came 
when C- was discouraged. She shed many tears and told me 
about her great -frustration with administrative input that 
perhaps v^as o-f-fered in the name o-f assistance, yet o-ften 
came across in the name o-f criticism and interference. 
When the kids were noisy and the day had -fallen -flat, then, 
too, I woul d 1 isten , com-f ort , consol e , and bol ster . Such 
emotional support brought a special closeness, and we 
became personal friends during this time. This greatly 
enhances our work professional 1 y. 

One -final role worth mentioning was that of time manage- 
ment consultant. I frequently offered C. and the others 
suggestions to shortcut or reduce their enormous workloads. 
Mentees have great pressures from on-the-job training as 
well as collegiate and home responsibilities. I learned a 
lot about coping with my own pressures, too, of being 
teacher, mentor, graduate student, and family member while 
I was advising tnem. 

Perhaps the greatest reward then came from how much I 
learned about myself and my own abilities while I was 
helping others. Mentor teaching is far more demanding 
than I ever dreamed possible. It is also far more re- 
ward ing . 
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CASE STUDY #18 THE INITIAL APPROACH (As A Mentor) 

I was reassigned to a school in the middle of the year. 
I was excited about my new school and my newly appointed 
position as mentor. The inservice workshops at the Pro- 
fessional Development Center had me highly motivated and 
anxious to help teachers. 

I had previously worked at a school where there was very 
little support by the administration for anything, and I 
had to have my new principal's support. The initial 
approach was very difficult because I waited and waited 
for my principal to say someth i ng to me about my new job 
title. I finally decided to ask her to meet with me. 

My first meeting with my principal did not lessen my 
enthusiasm but gave me the feel ing that I must not fail . 
I shared my copy of "Mentor Duties and Responsibilities" 
and assured her that I was ready to "walk on water." 
Needless to say, I was expected to do just that. 

I was assigned to two second-year probationary teachers 
and one ten-year teacher. There was only one new teacher 
at this school, and the other mentor worked with her. My 
other assignments incl uded organs 2 ing staff activities 
like assemblies, contests, drives, meetings, and so forth 
I was also expected to have a model class and a model 
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classroom. The region assigned me to a new teacher at 
another site, I was sure that I was capable o-f per-forming 
and adequately -ful -filling the responsibilities given me. 
However, it took a little time -for me to come to terms 
with the -fact that I could not do everything. I dpcided 
to delegate responsib 1 i ty . I -found out that I wa^ very 
skill-ful in this area. 



I recruited outstanding teachers to do demonstrat ion '1 essons 
appropriate to areas o-f need -for the probationary teach- 
ers. I set up committees to handle special programs, to 
help with organizing a retrieval system, and encouraged them 
to lead staf-f development seminars. 

I will always remember that I believed that my success or 
-failure was dependent on my principal . I know now that my 
success is dependent on me. 

My apprehensions were unnecessary. My job as a mentor has 
increased my administrator's con-fidence in my abilities. 
I'd like to add that any mentor making an initial approach 
either to their mentee or to their principal should do a 
skills inventory. Had I done this, I would have known 
where my strengths were. 



CASE STUDY #19 MY LIFE AS A MENTOR 



It has been with amazement that I have 1 istened to -fel low 
mentors complain about how some o-f their colleagues have 
reacted to them since they were selected as mentor teachers. > 
Since my skin is relatively thin when it comes to dealing 
with peers, I am extremely grate-ful that my experience has 
been di-f-ferent -from that reported by other mentors. I be- 
lieve that more in-formation is needed to -form any conclu^ 
sions -from teacher remarks to mentors and about mentors 
which are o-f a negative nature. It is not known i-f people 
make sarcast ic remark s because they did not get the in-f or- 
mation about the program in the -first place, did not take 
the initiative to appl y -for the position , -fel t that they 
woul d not be sel ected i-f they did appl y , app < ied and were 
rejected, or completely misunderstand the role o-f a mentor 
teacher . 
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I did not apply initially because I did not want to risk 
being trans-f erred to another school . I was already helping 
teachers who either obviously needed help and did not resist 
my overtures, or openly asked -for help. With the advent o-f 
the Emergency Provisional Program, I waded in and demanded 
that I be allowed to help in order to keep -from stepping 
over bod i es by the t ime o-f the -f i rst open house . I was to 
guide the new teachers at least through the opening days o-f 
enrollment and roll book preparation. I -formally observed 
and con-ferenced with some teachers. The stipend seemed too 
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small to give up the little kingdom that I had built. 



When our single mentor asked me to reconsider and apply, I 
explained all o-f my -feelings with emphasis on the -fear of 
being transferred -from what I considered to be a second 
home. She pointed out that i-f a move was demanded, I could 
always ask to be removed -from the program and -forego the 
stipend . Additional 1 y , she pointed out according to her 
in-formation -from meetings she attended, they needed mentors 
badl y enough that they woul d not move peopl e but woul d 
appoint su-f-ficient numbers to ensure coverage at all 
school s . 

The process o-f appl ication and acceptance was quite ego 
boosting. Not only was I asked to participate by a 
colleague whom I admired, I was accepted and began being 
paid -for a job that I always had -felt I should receive 
extra money -for doing. However, I was initially de-fensive 
because there were many excel 1 ent teachers senior to my- 
sel -f who did not appear on the acceptance list. I main- 
tained a low pro-file initially because I was -fear-ful o-f 
criticism -from those people. I was also slightly awed 
by the job the district expected -from mentors and was not 
sure that I would be highly success-ful . 

I am not sure that my initial attitude was critical , but 
it probably was a -factor in not antagonizing critics. No 
one has made it clear that a particular problem should be 
assigned to me because, a-fter dl i , I was being paid extra. 
No one has qut"?stioned me about being singled out as being 
somehow better. I have -felt no pressure -from colleagues 
at al 1 , including those with whom I have always had dit-fi- 
cul ty getting along. 

More importantly, the new title has done some very positive 
things -for me. I have a new attitude. I believe that I 
have always been, more or less, a role model, but now I -find 
it necessary to remind mysel -f o-f this constantly. I never 
-f ai 1 to greet a col 1 eague with a smile, and -f requent 1 y go 
out o-f my way to make small talk or simply to listen. I 
make an e-f-fort to be upbeat and positive about today as wel 1 
as tomorrow. I have rejected cyn icism absol utel y and try to 
talk others out o-f it as well. I -feel more cohrident about 
being assert ive with the principal and his a^isistants . When 
the assistant principal remarked that he did not understand 
why he was 1 e-f t out o-f the new teacher meetings when, after 
al 1 , he was charged with school curriculum, I -found it quite 
easy to invite him to the meetings. This did not change my 
mind that it was we mentors who coul d do the superior job . 
I was pi eased to accuratel v predict that he woul d attend 
once and not return . 

My ability to satis-fy the new responsibility has not been 
diminished by criticism or complaints. i would have been 
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very sensitive at the outset and greatly bothered by "sour 
grapes" types oi comments made to me or about me. What we 
mentors do is now general knowledge among our sta-f'-f . I am 
sure that the best course is to make no important announce- 
ments o-f congratulations but let the job get done naturally 
and save the -feel ings o-f the people who -for one reason or 
another a"*© "wantabees" but aren't. 
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CASE STUDY #20 FRIENDS AND MENTORS 

Lacy came to my school as a teacher vrainee the year be-fore 
I became a mentor teacher . I was immed iatel y impressed with 
her sel -f -con-f idence and posit i ve att i tude . We shared the 
same science classroom since I was in another department 
part o-F the day. We also shared the same desk and -file 
cabinet, and I provided a key -for all the supply cabinets. 
The bul 1 et in boards soon bl ossomed with li-fe. I encouraged 
her to treat the room as i-f it were exclusively hers. Fish 
tanks and terrariums soon appeared, as did lunchtime 
students -for conversations with their "neat new teacher." 
We rapidly became personal -friends, sharing anecdotes o-f our 
personal lives over midmorning co-f-fee. 

My program changed the second semester, and I moved to the 
art department. A year later I became a mentor teacher and 
she my mentee. Our contacts were very -friendly and easy 
based on the -friendship which had already been established. 
In due time, I scheduled a pre-observat ion con-ference and 
set up an observation date« I was looking -forward to the 
visit as I knew -from watching her teach the previous year 
that she was quite com-fortable and skilled in the classroom. 

I arrived several minutes be-fore her class was to begin on 
the appointed day and was greeted by her at the door. Al- 
though her dress had always been quite pro-f essional , it was 
obvious that she had dressed care-f ul 1 y this day . She coul d 
have stepped into an el eg ant d inner party and not been 
noticed . Her tone o-f voice and manner were not in the re- 
1 axed -fash ion that I was ac custOiiied to and expected . As 
class began, it became immediately obvious that she was 
nervous. Her relaxed and wel 1 -paced presentation style 
was replaced by sti-f-fness and skipping around. Parts o-f 
the lesson were omitted. I most missed her easy sense o-f 
humor which I'd noticed while casually observing her the 
year be-fore . 

At the post-observation con-ference we went through the 
typical debrie-f ing with the usual compl iments and dis- 
cussion on what had occurred . Near the end o-f the con- 
-f erence I asked her i-f she had been nervous . She repl ied 
that she had been very nervous . "why?" I ask ed , when 
she had been very com-f ortabl e with me being in and out her 
room the vear be-fore. A-fter al 1 , we were -friends long be- 
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-fore I came to observe her -formally. She replied that 
she was very -fear-ful o-f making a mistake. Because o-f our 
personal -friendship, she wanted to imrJ"*ess me and was 
worried that I might be disappointed. She stated "further 
that, -for her, the closer she was to someone, the worse th 
nervousness and anxiety would become. 

This was an eye-opener -for me as it presented an aspect o-f 
observation which was precisely the opposite o-f what I had 
expected. How, in the mentoring relationship, does one 
change -from -ftjar o-f making a mistake in -front o-f a -friend 
to wishing the opportunity to show o-f-f to the same -friend? 



PROFESSION/a. DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR BEGINNING TEACHER 



Nninc 
School 



Supervisor /Eva luator 

School Year lliehcr Education Representative 



Mentor 



(X)Al^S 



I. 1(1! 

A. 
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:tiucl ional pi oce.ss 
District RtNponsibility 

1) Discuss Pertormance Based 
Teacher Evaluation (PDTE) 

2) Identify grading process, 
test procedures and support 
service procedures 

3) Discuss curriculum expectations 



U) Explain process for 

distribution of books & 
supplies 

5) Identify instructional goal 

or learner outcome for teaching 
activities outside tlie class- 
room and board policjcs 
governing such activities 

6) Discuss tJie cultural and 
socioeconomic background of 
members of the school comnrunity 
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STRAIEXJY 



Use PBTE guidelines to communicate 
expectations 

Review school policy handbook on grading, 
testing, and s\ipport services for counseling 
and special education 

Use Core competencies, key skills and 
curriculum guides to outline expectations 

Show how books and supplies arc distributed 

Consult school board policy handbook for 
policies 



Present information on the cultural and 
socioeconomic backgrounds which would 
enliance learning 



ACTJJTATn) BY 



tak(;kt dkty. 



DATE AaHEYKD 



Principal & 
Mentor 

Principal , 
Counselor & Mentor 



Principal & Mentor 



Mentor 



Principal & Mentor 



Principal & Mentor 



Orientation 
& ongoing 

Orientation, 
First quarter 
& ongoing 

Orientation & 
ongoing 

Prior to 
students* first 
day of school 

Ongoing 



Ongoing 



11. CI*issroom Management I 
A. DistricU Responsibility 

1) Identify classroom management | 
procedures on discipline and I 

2) Roport clerical responsibilities 
concerning gradobook, I 
attendance, p'^^n book, repoit 
cards, mid-tnrms j 

3) Discuss copying and , paper I 
control I 

/») Discuss organiiationai 
procedures 

a. Art, Music, Physical Ed. 

b. Assemblies { 

c. Lunch Money/Counl 

5) Discuss Ancillary Resources 

a. Media Center/Library 

b. Computer Lab 

c. School Nurse/First Aid 
Supplies 

6) Identify en roninental 
respoiisibili ties 

a. Heal, light 

b. Desks 

c. Maintenance 
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Review school dir.ciplinc code 



Consult school handbook on clericai 



Use office supplies to copy, understand 
< ontro 1 

Infoi'in teacher of present organizational 
procedures 



Tour f a( Uities 



Tour school Cncilitics 



FACIUTAIED BY 



TARGKT Date 



DATE AQIIEVKD 



Principal It Mentor 



Principal & Mont.cr 



Principal 6 Mentor 



Principal & Mentor 



Principal, Mentor 
& School Nurse 



principal & Mentor 



Orientation & 
Ongoing 

Orientation & 
first quarter 



Ori^ station & 
first quarter 

Orientation & 
Cirst quarter 



Orientation & 
ongoing 



First Week 



ro 



Name. 



GOAUS 



lU. 



Tiil.erpoisonal Rcsponsibil it ics 
A. District Responsibility 

1) Identify channels for pfircnt/ 
teacher coriuiiications 



2) Discuss social expectations in 
in & out of classroom 

3) Discuss opportunities for 
networking with fellow teachers 

/,) Discuss the cultural nnd 

socioeconomic backgrounds of 
members of the school community 



Explain mo.thocls of parent/ teacher 
conimunirations such as pl»onc calls, 
correspondence and P/T conferences 

Uisruss during mentor and principal 



Discuss means of cooperatively working 
with colleagues 

Review cultural and socioeconomic 
backgrounds to enhance relationships 
with staff and coiiununLty 



FACll^lTATiJ) nif 



TiiRGEI DATK 



DATE AQIimD 



Mentor & Principal 



Mentor & Principal 



Mentor 



['rincipal 



Orientation & 
ongoing 

Ongoing 

Ongoing 

Orientation 



Name 



IV. Professional Responsibilities 
A. District R'isponsibility 

1) Explain school board policy 



7.) Explain teacher proCessional 
development policies and 
cxper taLions 

3) Prcparn teachers for exLra- 
curricular activities 

/») Identify opportunities for 
involvement in professional 
oi ganizations 

5) Discuss professional dress 
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Review school board policy handbook 

Review L. *d policies and sLaLc 
re(|wivemG nt 

explain extracurricular assignments 

Review policies regarding professional 
organization involvement 

Review school board policy 



KACILlTATfl) m 



TARGET DATE 



Principal & 
Administration 

Principal & Mentor 



Principal & Mentor 
Principal & Mentor 

Principal 



Orientation 

Orientation & 
ongoing 

OrieViLalion & 
ongoing 

Orientation & 
ongoing 

Orientation 



Name 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMKNT PLAN FOR BEGINNING TEACHER 

Siipfii-vir.oi-/Evalaal-.or_ ?ientor_ 



Scliooi 



School Year 



liighci- Educat ion RoprcscnLaL i vc 



G0A1>S 



STRATEGY 



FACILITATED BY 



TARGET DATE DATE ACHIEVED 



I. Instructional Process 

A. District Reponsibiiity 



GOALS 



IT. Classroom Management 

A, Districl: Responsibility 



FACILITATED BY 



TARGET DATE 



DATE ACHIEVED 



4^ 



Name 



GOALS 



ITRATKCY 



IT. Classroom Management 

li. Teacher Responsibility 
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TARGFrr DATE 



DATE ACIHF.VF.I) 



Name 



III. Interpersonal Relationships 
B. Teacher Responsibility 



STRAlliC;^ 




l-ACll.l'lATKl) IIY 












STRATEGY 


FACII.lTATKn BY 


rAKCflu DA IE 


— « r 

DATL ACHIEYKD 


IV. Profess ional Responsibilities 










B. Toacher Responsibility 










US 


• 






• 
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Nfime 



CX)AIS 


STRA'DiXTY 


KACIUTATED UY 




)ArK AaUEYEU 


V. OUinr 

A. District Responsibility 






1 


* 


- 


• 






cn 
O 
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1 


b 
i 


1 i 



Name 



(;OAI.S 



STRATKCY 



FACILITAT!'.!) IIY 



TARGET DATli 



DATK AClliKVEl) 



V. Other 

1). Teacher Responsibility 



*The mentor is a guide, a sponsor, a teacher, a friend, a helper'* 




Ferguson-Florissant 
School District 



"A mentor is a trusted and experienced 
professional who takes a personal and direct 
interest in the development and education of 
a younger, less experienced professional" 




OflHce of Human Resources 
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Recent studies show chat the profession loses one in five new teachers 
after the first year of teaching. After the second year, two in five have left 
This is a tragic loss for many of tfiese young educators who might have 
succeeded with the help of a mentor. Additionally, it is a frightening 
statistic in light of the growing teacher shortage. 

Our district's Strategic Plan provides f ^ the institution of a mentoring 
program for the 1988*89 school year. The Teacher Mentor Program 
consists of training, teacher observation, coaching, and the sharing of 
ideas and expertise. Selection of mentors will begin tn May, 1988. 



Purpose of the Mentoring Program 

This program provides a new teacher the assistance needed to begin a 
successful teaching career through a mentor relationship. It also provides 
mentor teachers opportunities to sharpen their teaching skills and expand 
their knowledge of current teaching practices. 



Goals of the Mentoring Program 

For New Teachers : 

1 . To provide the new teacher with a guide, a sponsor, a helper, 
and a friend 

1 . To provide a professional relationship with a mentor 

3. To provide opportunities with a mentor to develop the necessary 
knowledge and teaching skills for effective instruction 



ForMsniOlIs: 

1 . To provide opportunties for personal growth through collabora- 
tion with new teachers and other mentor teachers 

2. To offer opportunities for professional growth by providing 
training arid expansion of professional skills 
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Profile of the Mentor Tfeacher 



A mentor must have a minimum of five yeais teaching experience and be 
a model teacher who is: 

Q Caring and interested in guiding a new teacher 

Q Knowledgeable about current research on efTective teaching 

Q Knowledgeable regarding school district and building goals, 
procedures, and rules 

Q Committed to the concept of lifelong learning and personal 
professional development 

Q Able to communicate and able to respond to a new teacher's 
needs 
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Expectations for the Mentor Teacher 



The mentor will be many things to a new teacher. Paramount is a feeling 
of iriist and sharing. The mentor is to aid the new teacher in professional 
development and to aid with the adjustments necessary to a new job and 
organization. 

Specifically, the mentor will: 

Q Orient the new teacher to the building * 

[J Review curriculum and texts 

Q Assist in setting up and organizing the classroom 

Q Explain record keeping procedures 

Q Introduce the new teacher to the staff in the building 

Q Provide information about the community 

Q Plan and conduct classroom observations with the new teacher 
(Mentors and new teachers will observe one another a minimum 
of thiee times per semester.) 

Q Confer formally and informally with the new teacher on a 
regular basis 

Q Plan with the new teacher a program of inservice acti /ities 
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Training for Mentor Teachers 



Training will be provided for both mentors and new teachers during 
August A stipend will be paid 

Mentor teachers v ill meet for lunch with new teachers and for an after- 
noon orientation on Tuesday, August 23. 

Mentors will meet with new teachers in their buildings on Wednesday 
morning for orientation. Mentors and new ^achers will have lunch in the 
Staff Development Center. Mentors will continue training that afternoon. 

Mentors will complete training with their new teachers on Thursday 
morning, August 2S. Lunch will be provided. 

Specific Training for Mentor Teachers: 

[2 Clinical Supervision/The Observation Cycle 
□ Coaching 

Qj Elements Effective Instruction 



Time Commitment for 
Mentor leachers 



□ 
□ 



Two days in August - Stipend 



Twenty-four hours during the school year 



(observation and conferencing) - Stipend 



□ 



Periodic mentor-teacher group meetings 
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Your Involvement as a 
Mentor Teacher 



If you believe that you can make a difference in the success of a new 
im>fessional in education then, we urge you to apply for the role of teacher 
mentor. 

Please complete the application in this brochure and forward it along with 
a brief letter of recommendation from your building principal to: 

BillEmrick 

Human Resources Office 
Administration Center 

Mentors will be placed with new teachers in collaboration with the 
building principal. 

Mentors working with new teachers will be paid a stipend for training and 
for twenty-four (24) hours contact time during the school year with the 
new teacher. 



Mentor Ibacher Application 



Name 

Building 

Grade Level <Mr 

Subject Matter 

Yean of Teaching 

Experience 

Please include a statement (100 words or less) indicating your desire 
to mentor and the skiUs and knowledge you have to help > new 
teacher. 
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Atiach buMng principal's recommendation. 

CO 



OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF HUNAN RESOURCES 
FERGUSON-FLORISSANT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Fejbruary 1 1989 



I sincerely hope that your year 1s going well! Your willingness to make a 
contribution to the professional and personal growth of a new staff member 
is very much appreciated by the Human Resources Office. The following in- 
formation and the accompanying packet is important to you. 

1. Mentors vdll be paid a stipend of $100 this year for their services. 
Forms for this payment are being prepared. 

.?. You have received a scheduled date and time for my final visit to 
your school location. Be sure to complete classroom observations 
by that date. The original requirements were (3) three observations 
each by the mentor and the new teacher. 

3. Please complete the attached packet of materials with your new staff 
member. Xerox two copies, one for the new staff member and one for 
me. I will review the completed packet with you during my last visit. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Bill Enrick 

Director o^ Human Resources 



BE/slb 



MENTOR TEACHER/NEW TEACHER PACKET 

1. Specific goal items (contained on pages 41-44 of the Mentoring Handbook) that 
you discussed with the new staff member. 

List each one on this page. 
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New staff member's accomplished and onyuing inservice activities (school year 
1988-89). 

List specific items/areas/programs in which the new staff member has participated. 

I have included some items for you and the new staff member to reference when 
making this list. 

REFERENCE LIST 

*Fall Conference (District) 

*Lectures by noted authorities 

*Cn-site visits by consultants 

*Continuing education (University) 

*Buil ding-level inservice activities 

*Business-or-industry supported training programs 

*School/business partnerships that give teachers opportunities to keep abreast of 
developments in their fields 

*Part'icipation in local, state, and national conferences 

*Establ ishrnent of or use of a resource library or teacher center in the district 

*Inservice opportunities at teacher training institutions 

*inservice programs via satellite communication 

♦Participation in tele-conferences 

*Rel eased time fo*" research or independent study 

♦Faculty exchanges with higher education institutions 



LIST OF W£W STAFF MEMBER'S 1988-89 INSERVICE ACTIVITIES 



Professional Development Plan 



The state requires that new teachers have a plan of professional development 
extending through at least the first two years of service. In this section 
indicate the new staff member's interests for continued professional development 
The reference list cited earlier may be helpful. (Example: The new staff 
member may be going on for graduate studies, or planning to take inservice in 
a particular urea, or build a particular skill). 



4. Evaluation 

In this section please record cominents from both mentor and new staff member 
about the mentoring program. 

What do you like most about the mentoring program? 
What woulo you change? 
Suggestions. . . 
Recommendations. . . 
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